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In this first annual report of your company since the end of the war, it seems 
fitting to present a brief summary of the war production record of The Aviation 
Corporation and its associated companies. 

During the four war years all facilities were engaged 100 percent in war pro¬ 
duction, manufacturing some of the most vital equipment used by the Armed 
Forces. Legendary feats were performed by great fleets of B-24 
“ Liberator” bombers all over the world. Figuring in some of the 
most romantic stories of naval history were many naval vessels 
including the Battleship “X” (South Dakota) and the Aircraft 
Carrier, U.S.S. Saratoga. In addition, practically all of the bodies 
manufactured in this country for the rugged “jeep” were made by one of the 
associated companies. Among the war achievements of this group of companies 
were new airplane assembly line mass production techniques, plane designs 
employed by other companies, and naval designs for our own and other yards. 


Foreword 


A list showing in dollars the amount of items produced during the tear period 
by The Aviation Corporation and associated companies follows: 

Airplanes . $2,780,000,000 

Naval vessels . 655,000,000 

Airplane engines, propellers and precision parts, in addition 

to truck and cargo vessel engine castings . 200,000,000 

Jeep and auto trailer bodies, as well as aircraft wings and 

fuselage sections . 70,000,000 


Toward the end of the tear and afterwards. The Aviation 
Corporation acquired controlling interests in The Crosley 
Corporation and New Idea, Inc. Consolidated Vultee also 
purchased a controlling interest in ACF-Brill Motors Com¬ 
pany and its subsidiary the Hall-Scott Motor Car Company. 
All of these companies had excellent war records, producing: 
Radio transmitters and receivers, gun parts and bomber 


turrets . 290,000,000 

Ship sections, gun and truck transportation vehicles, marine 

engines for landing craft and patrol boats . 83,000,000 

High priority farm machinery . 20,000,000 

Total deliveries by The Aviation Corporation and presently 

associated companies amounted to . $4,098,000,000* 


* After large voluntary price reductions and substantial reductions due to contract renegotiations. 
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MANUFACTURING 

UNITS 


ASSOCIATED 

COMPANIES 


INVESTMENTS 


Unless otherwise stated, percentages 
indicate May 15, 1946 ownership by 


LYCOMING DIVISION 

WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


AMERICAN PROPELLER CORPORATION 

TOLEDO. OHIO (wholly owned subsidiary) 
(Avco Tool and Machine Division) 


REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
DETROIT. MICHIGAN 



SPENCER HEATER DIVISION 

WILLIAMSPORT. PENNSYLVANIA 


HORTON MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 


THE CROSLEY CORPORATION (90.9% of common stock) 


NEW IDEA, INC. (89.9% of common stock) 



AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 

(61.3% of common stock) 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

(26.1% of common stock) 

ACF-Brill Motors Company 

(48% owned by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp.) 


Hall-Scott Motor Car Company 

(wholly owned subsidiary of ACF-Brill Motors Co.) 


NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 

(59.3% of founders stock, equivalent to 20.7% of total equity stock) 


AMERICAN AIRLINES. INC. (4% of common stock) 

PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORPORATION 

(6% of common stock) 

ROOSEVELT FIELD INC. (20% of common stock) 



The Aviation Corporation 
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Above — ACF-Brill, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Below — Hall-Scott, Berkeley, California . 




New manufacturing facilities ac¬ 
quired through corporate purchases 
by The Aviation Corporation and 
associated companies during the 
past year are pictured on this page. 













































ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED NOVEMBER 30, 1945 


The Aviation Corporation 


To The Stockholders of 
The Aviation Corporation: 

The Aviation Corporation and its associated com¬ 
panies made an over-all transition from war to peace 
time operations in 1945 by inaugurating a carefully 
planned expansion and diversification program that 
will enable the Corporation to participate substan¬ 
tially in a wide range of major postwar markets. 
Although continuing active in the manufacture of 
aircraft, aircraft engines and parts, the Avco group 
has now become an important factor in radio broad¬ 
casting, in the farm implement field, and in the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of household appliances in¬ 
cluding radios, refrigerators, frozen food lockers, 
stoves, kitchen sinks and cabinets, automatic door 
operators, and boilers and heaters. 

During the year two important developments 
greatly broadened the range of the Corporations 
activities. These were the purchase of controlling in¬ 
terests in The Crosley Corporation, including Radio 
Station WLW, known as “The Nation’s Station” in 
Cincinnati, and New Idea, Inc., one of the oldest 
makers of a wide range of farm machinery and imple¬ 
ments. Shortly thereafter Consolidated Vultee Air¬ 
craft Corporation acquired a controlling interest in 
the ACF-Brill Motors Company, manufacturer of 
buses, and its wholly-owned subsidiary, the Hall-Scott 
Motor Car Company, engaged in the manufacture of 
internal combustion engines designed primarily for 
buses, trucks and boats, as well as stationary engines. 

As a result of these acquisitions the Corporation has 
become interested in new and diversified manufactur¬ 
ing fields at a time when industry can look forward to 
fulfilling orders for the greatest pent-up demand in 
history. 

This transition to the economy of peace was in line 
with The Aviation Corporation’s long-term plan to 
develop products which will not only serve more 


customers but which we hope will bring a fair return 
to stockholders and employees in the enterprise. It is 
the purpose of this report to give a broadly informa¬ 
tive picture of what the Corporation and its associated 
companies are doing and what they hope to achieve 
in the future. 

In the fourth and final year of the war, net income 
for The Aviation Corporation and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, American Propeller Corporation, was 
$5,746,846, equal to 99 cents per share on the common 
stock, exclusive of the Corporation’s equity in undis¬ 
tributed earnings of associated companies amounting 
to 26 cents per share. 

The 1945 net earnings include profits of $2,932,017, 
after taxes, on sales of securities. Reserves which were 
created in 1942 as a cushion against postwar readjust¬ 
ments, and which were added to in 1943 and 1944, 
totaled $2,000,000 at the end of 1944. One-half of 
these reserves, or $1,000,000, were transferred to 
earned surplus in 1945, and the balance remains avail¬ 
able for unforeseen contingencies. Earnings from 
1945 manufacturing operations are subject to contract 
renegotiation, but it is not anticipated that any re¬ 
funds will be required. For the year 1944, revised net 
income was $3,147,005, equal to 54 cents per common 
share, after all charges, including Federal taxes, and 
reductions in net sales for contract renegotiation. Net 
sales for the 1945 fiscal year totaled $32,101,772, com¬ 
pared with revised net sales of $59,816,649 in 1944. 
Revised equity in undistributed earnings of associated 
companies for the 1944 fiscal year was equal to 69 
cents per common share. 

Common stock dividends totaling 20 cents a share 
were paid by The Aviation Corporation with respect 
to the 1945 fiscal year. This amount represents two 
dividends, each of 10 cents per share, paid May 15, 
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1945 and December 20, 1945. Dividends with respect 
to the 1944 fiscal year were also 20 cents per share. 
Since the end of the 1945 fiscal year a common stock 
dividend of 10 cents per share was declared, payable 
May 27, 1946. 

Total sales of The Aviation Corporation and its 
presently associated companies amounted to 
$920,000,000 for 1945, as compared with 
$1,340,000,000 for the same group of companies in 
1944. In 1945 there was a substantial decline in orders 
due to heavy cancellations and cut-backs in the avia¬ 
tion and shipbuilding industries at the end of the war. 

As was expected, reconversion is requiring months 
of continuing effort, involving the termination of con¬ 
tracts, rearrangement of factories for civilian produc¬ 
tion, and the obtaining of materials. 

Some of the associated companies and divisions are 
showing operating losses due, in part, to strikes at 
some of the plants, which have seriously affected earn¬ 
ings, and will continue to do so until settled. Other 
factors having an adverse effect on earnings are strikes 
at the plants of suppliers; failure to obtain satisfactory 
prices from OPA on our products, as well as the prod¬ 
ucts of our suppliers; and the general shortage of raw, 
semi-finished and finished materials. In addition there 
have been many complications in connection with our 
effort to purchase surplus materials, tools and ma¬ 


chinery from the Government. 

During the period of low sales volume pending re¬ 
conversion it has been necessary to retain many per¬ 
sons on the payrolls to handle the tremendous detail 
demanded by OPA in the pricing of our products, as 
well as in connection with contract termination and 
other matters. All of these factors are having an ad¬ 
verse effect on earnings, a condition which there is 
every reason to expect will be corrected as operating 
conditions improve. The plants of the Corporation 
and its associated companies are geared up for a 
peacetime production fully 50 percent greater than 
before the war. However, utilization of full productive 
capacity in the Avco group and throughout industry 
will be difficult until some of the more serious ob¬ 
structions to recovery are removed. 

The management gratefully acknowledges the 
courage and sacrifices of the many employes who 
served in the armed forces, and wishes to pay special 
tribute to those who gave their lives in the service of 
their country. Every effort is being made by the 
management to welcome veterans back to civilian 
life in a warm and friendly way. Through interviews 
and examinations, veterans are being assigned to 
work in line with their aptitudes and inclinations, with 
special emphasis placed on skills acquired during 
their service careers. 


New Companies Acquired 


The purchase of a controlling interest in The Crosley 
Corporation added new lines to those of Avco and 
American Central Manufacturing Corporation and 
expanded the production facilities and dealer organ¬ 
ization necessary to compete on a nationwide basis 
in the household appliance field. 

The Aviation Corporation’s diversification program, 
now well advanced, is designed to provide stability 
of operations and earnings. The Corporation and its 
associated companies will manufacture and distribute 
a wide range of home equipment, including radios, 
refrigerators, kitchen sinks and cabinets, gas and elec¬ 
tric ranges, automatic door operators, central home 
heating units, and deep-freezing household units. 

Acquisition of Radio Station WLW, one of the 
most important clear-channel stations in the country, 
through the Crosley purchase, has given Avco a prom¬ 
inent place in the broadcasting field. The Crosley 
Broadcasting Division includes several FM and tele¬ 
vision experimental stations. 

Purchase of a controlling interest in New Idea, Inc., 
gave Avco an interest in a company long established 
in the agricultural implement industry. Distribution 


of New Idea products is made through 3,000 dealers 
serving farms in more than half the states. This pur¬ 
chase was in line with the belief of Avco management 
in the future of the American farmer, the most im¬ 
portant segment of the nation’s economy, both as 
producer and consumer. 

With the acquisition by Consolidated Vultee of a 
controlling interest in the ACF-Brill Motors Company 
of Philadelphia and its subsidiary, the Hall-Scott 
Motor Car Company of Berkeley, California, The 
Aviation Corporation became interested in the manu¬ 
facture of heavy-duty buses. ACF-Brill has a long and 
experienced record as manufacturers of motor buses 
and trolley coaches, while Hall-Scott is a leading 
builder of marine engines as well as engines for buses, 
fire fighting apparatus and motor trucks. 

In connection with the acquisition of Crosley and 
New Idea stocks, The Aviation Corporation arranged 
for bank loan credits totaling $27,500,000. As a result 
of preferred stock financing and use of Corporate 
funds the bank loans were paid in full after the close 
of the 1945 fiscal year. 
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Investments 


The following table shows a comparison of dividend income received from investments of the Corporation 
during the fiscal years 1945 and 1944. 

Dividends Received 


Associated Companies 1945 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. $ 820,834 

The Crosley Corporation . 120,277 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation . 311,100 

American Central Manufacturing Corporation. 42,653 


1944 

$ 820,834 

311,100 

127,957 


Other Companies 

American Airlines, Inc. . 287,538 

Pan American Airways Corporation . 275,215 

Roosevelt Field, Inc. . 12,000 

Miscellaneous . 1,434 


$1,871,051 


215,654 

183,477 

15,000 


$1,674,022 


As the Corporation has shown in recent Annual 
Reports, its holdings of the common stock of American 
Airlines, Inc., were placed in an irrevocable, non¬ 
voting trust with the Hon. Jesse H. Jones as Trustee 
until six months after the termination of the present 
national emergency. The Civil Aeronautics Board, on 
October 30, 1945, issued an order which in substance 
required the Corporation to reduce its holdings of 
American Airlines, Inc., by July 31,1946, to an amount 
not exceeding 4 percent of the total amount of stock 
outstanding. The Civil Aeronautics Board, on March 
11, 1946, issued a further order which, among other 
things, in effect prohibited Avco and Consolidated 
Vultee from entering into any commercial transactions 
with American Airlines, Inc., until Avco complied with 
the divestiture order of the Board dated October 30, 
1945. 

The Corporation, without admitting the validity or 
propriety of either of these orders, on November 7, 
1945 sold privately 25,000 shares of American Airlines 
common stock for approximately $2,130,000, and on 
April 10, 1946 sold to the public through under¬ 


writers, 211,000 shares of American Airlines common 
stock for approximately $18,300,000. As a result, the 
Corporation’s holdings have been reduced to 51,538 
shares (257,690 shares after the recent 5 for 1 stock 
split up) or slightly less than 4 percent of the out¬ 
standing common stock of American Airlines, Inc. 
These sales constituted complete compliance with 
orders of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The proceeds realized from such sales amounted to 
approximately $20,430,000 and have been, in part, 
used to pay off bank loans. The 236,000 shares were 
carried on the books of the Corporation at $1,475,000. 

During 1945, the Corporation exchanged 183,477 
shares of $5 par value common stock of Pan American 
Airways Corporation for 366,954 shares of $2.50 par 
common stock, following a 2 for 1 split up. The Cor¬ 
poration then exercised options to purchase 183,477 
additional shares and 183,477 warrants of Pan Ameri¬ 
can. Subsequently, the Corporation sold 183,477 shares 
and a like number of warrants for $4,727,858, leaving 
the Corporation with holdings of 366,954 common 
shares in Pan American. 


Corporate Developments 


At a special meeting held in Wilmington, Delaware, 
on October 18, 1945, the stockholders authorized an 
amendment to the Certificate of Incorporation, cre¬ 
ating 500,000 shares of preferred stock without par 
value. Of this amount 300,000 cumulative convertible 
preferred shares, with a dividend rate of $2.25 per 
annum, and convertible into common shares at $8.50 
per share, were sold by the Corporation in November, 
1945. This stock was first offered to stockholders and 


the unsubscribed portion was sold to the public 
through underwriters. Net proceeds of $14,500,000 
were applied to the reduction of the bank loans pre¬ 
viously mentioned. 

As a result of the authority given by the stock¬ 
holders at the same meeting, the Articles of Incorpora¬ 
tion were also amended by increasing the authorized 
amount of the $3 par value common shares from 
7,500,000 to 10,000,000. Of the additional authorized 
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common stock, 122,415.72 shares, as of May 15, 1946 
had been issued with respect to the conversion of 
20,819 shares of preferred stock into common shares, 
at the rate of one share of preferred stock for 5.88 
common shares. The remaining authorized common 
shares are reserved for possible conversion of pre¬ 
ferred stock and other future corporate purposes. 

Regulation V-Loan Agreements in the amount of 
$8,000,000 for The Aviation Corporation and $4,000,- 
000 for the American Propeller Corporation were en¬ 
tered into during the war to finance wartime activities. 
With the end of European hostilities these loans 
were no longer required and were terminated on June 
11, 1945. 


The Aviation Corporation’s Extra Compensation 
Annuity Plan was approved by the stockholders on 
March 31, 1942, but was voluntarily held in abeyance 
by the Board in order that the management would not 
receive extra profit from the Corporations all-out ef¬ 
fort during the war production years. With the war 
terminated, the Board of Directors voted to make the 
plan operative for the fiscal year beginning on Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1945, subject to approval of the Treasury 
Department. 

The plan is designed to provide personnel with a 
greater incentive for efficiency by furnishing addi¬ 
tional annual compensation directly related to the 
financial success of the Corporation. 


New Products 


Among the new products developed by The Aviation 
Corporation’s research engineers are gas and electric 
stoves that lend themselves to assembly line mass pro¬ 
duction. These medium-priced stoves shortly will be 
placed on the market as an addition to the Crosley 
line of household appliances. Contracts for manufac¬ 
ture of the stove have been let to the Nashville division 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 

Crosley also is manufacturing a new line of fre¬ 
quency modulation radio sets. Research and develop¬ 
ment is progressing on television receivers, and some 
models have been made. Other new Crosley products 
are in the experimental stage. 

Studies have shown that the frozen food industry 
is one of the fastest growing new businesses in the 
country. The increasing popularity of frozen foods is 
creating a large potential market for small units for 
the storage of frozen foods in the home. In order to 
participate in this development The Aviation Corpora¬ 
tion recently acquired a 40 percent interest in Frozen 
Food Products, Inc., which has worked out a plan for 
the development, designing and distribution of zero 
temperature cabinets for frozen foods. As part of the 
arrangement with Frozen Food Products, Inc., the 
Corporation will be the sole supplier of all its require¬ 
ments of 3 foot frozen food units. Frozen Food 
Products, Inc., is a member of the Frozen Food 
Foundation, an association which many leading de¬ 
partment stores throughout the country formed for 
the purpose of investigating and developing improved 
methods for the freezing, distribution and use of 
frozen foods. Developments in this field are changing 
so rapidly that it is difficult to predict its future, but 
Avco with a moderate investment will have an oppor¬ 
tunity to share in substantial profits should this 
venture prove successful. 

Wide interest has been shown in the new Corpora¬ 
tion product known as the Avco Automatic Door 
Operator, an automatic electronic device which op¬ 


erates the opening and closing of garage doors without 
manual effort. Contracts have been made with a 
large number of selected distributors throughout the 
country for marketing this product which will be 
manufactured at the proposed new plant at Circle- 
ville, Ohio. 

New Idea engineers have perfected a new high¬ 
speed hay mower, designed to be drawn by tractor 
power which has created considerable advance sales 
attention. This mower contains revolutionary features 
of assembly and construction which will considerably 
lessen the time now employed by farmers in the im¬ 
portant work of haymaking. 

Consolidated Vultee has entered into the field of 
commercial air transports with its twin-engined, 40- 
passenger auxiliary jet-propelled Model 240, for which 
the company has orders and also the giant, 204-pas- 
senger, six-engine Model 37, which may be put into 
production, and in addition is producing personal 
planes of new designs. The B-36 bombardment plane 
engineered for the Army is under construction. 
Meanwhile, an experimental plane known as the 
XA-41, capable of a 300 mph cruising speed and con¬ 
sidered one of the most heavily armed bombers, has 
been test flown for the Army Air Forces. The XP-81 
jet fighter, successfully tested recently, is one of the 
world’s most powerful bomber escort planes. 

ACF-Brill has developed new air-conditioned inter¬ 
city and city buses providing greater comfort and 
safety for passengers as well as permitting such sur¬ 
face transportation to be operated under more eco¬ 
nomical conditions. Meanwhile the Hall-Scott marine 
engine is being adapted to private cruiser use while 
research continues in the development of more power¬ 
ful and economic bus, truck and stationary engines. 

These advanced products should result in increased 
sales in diversified markets, greatly strengthening 
Avco’s position in these fields. 
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Conclusion 


During the war the Corporation and its associated 
companies were privileged to serve the nation on a 
large scale in the production of planes, ships and other 
military products urgently needed for victory. 

Great as were the responsibilities and problems of 
the war, those of peace are proving no less difficult. 
Clearly if our system of competitive enterprise is to 
meet the challenge of other systems in a postwar world 
torn by confusion, unrest and uncertainty, it must 
demonstrate anew and continuously its superior ability 
to serve the people. Needed also is cooperation and 
mutual understanding among the great economic 
groups of labor, agriculture and industry in the inter¬ 
est of free enterprise and the national welfare. 

Although all great wars are followed by social and 
economic upheavals, the strike wave in this country 
since World War II has been far more widespread and 
disturbing than were the labor troubles after World 
War I. American industry and labor have had serious 
difficulties, some of which were anticipated, but these 
two segments of the American economy must find a 
common meeting ground to settle their differences 
without resorting to Government arbitration. If these 
two forces continue to depend upon the Government, 
rather than collective bargaining to settle every con¬ 
troversy, the result will be Government domination 
of industry and labor, which in the end will defeat the 
cherished principles of initiative and free enterprise. 

Industry and labor should also cooperate in under¬ 
standing the problems of the farmer in order to assure 
agriculture its place in a free economy. The prosperity, 
security and well-being of the people of this nation 
can be made safe if labor, agriculture and industry 
will work together in the interest of the public. 

One of the gravest dangers facing the country is 
that of inflation. With a Government debt approaching 
275 billion, an enormous increase in money circulation 
and in public buying power and a vast unsatisfied 
demand for goods, the elements of serious inflation 
are present. The only real way to escape it is by 
greatly increased production and a balanced national 
budget. The intentions of the Government to avert 
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inflation through price controls are laudable, yet when 
these controls are applied in a manner to retard pro¬ 
duction they aggravate inflation instead of checking it. 

In these troubled times the surest course for in¬ 
dustry is to fulfill with every means at its command its 
obligations to the community and to society as a 
whole. These obligations are many and varied and 
they involve deeper study and understanding of the 
human problems of business than has been generally 
recognized heretofore. 

It is the policy of this Corporation to advise its 
stockholders of its problems just as it should be the 
obligation of industry, agriculture and labor to inform 
the American people of their problems. With inade¬ 
quate information and understanding concerning 
these problems there is little wonder that measures 
harmful to industry and to the public welfare are 
sometimes sanctioned by the people and by Congress. 
Unless the American system of free enterprise is 
soundly preserved it would be meaningless to discuss 
the problems of this Corporation. 

Among the obligations of industry are those of 
making profits in order to finance research and devel¬ 
opment, manufacturing better products at lower costs, 
and the provision of steady employment at the highest 
possible wages consistent with a fair return to stock¬ 
holders on their invested capital. 

These are the beliefs and principles guiding the 
Corporation in turning its efforts to the pursuits of 
peace. By entering new lines and greatly broadening 
its scope of activities, the Corporation has vastly in¬ 
creased its opportunity to serve the consuming public 
and thereby to contribute to better living standards 
and good employment in America. 

The management of the Corporation has faith that 
ultimate good judgment of the American people will 
assure the survival of competitive enterprise. Once 
present obstacles retarding large scale production and 
distribution are overcome, there is every reason to 
expect a period of expanding business. The Corpora¬ 
tion and its associated companies are in a position to 
participate prominently in these enlarged markets. 

BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Victor Emanuel 
Chairman 

Irving B. Babcock 
President 


(Copies of the separately printed annual reports of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation, New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation, The Crosley Corporation, New Idea, Inc., American Central Manufacturing Corporation and ACF-Brill 
Motors Company may be had upon request to The Aviation Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y.) 
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Upper right: Postwar radio receiving set with two 
complete bands for American and overseas reception. 


Bakclite table model radio re¬ 
ceiver with modern styling and 
advanced control features. 


These Crosley products fill many household needs. 
Above: New Crosley console radio and phonograph 
with Floating Jewel Tone control. 



Below: Crosley kitchen, streamlined to give maxi¬ 
mum efficiency through construction, and mova- 

bility of modern units. Twelve separate units permit flexible arrangements of cabinets 


Radio-phonograph table 
model with manual rec¬ 
ord player and Floating 
Jewel Tone system in 
popular size for use by 
all of the family. 
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THE CROSLEY CORPORATION 

Manufacturing Dioision 



I The Manufacturing Division of The Crosley Cor¬ 
poration owns and operates large manufacturing 
plants in Cincinnati, Ohio, and in Richmond, Indiana. 
The Cincinnati plant is engaged primarily in the 
manufacture of radio equipment, and the Richmond 
plant manufactures the Crosley Shelvador Refrigera¬ 
tors. 

The Crosley Corporation originated in 1919 follow¬ 
ing the purchase by Powel Crosley, Jr. of the Precision 
Equipment Company, and in January, 1924 the name 
was changed to The Crosley Radio Corporation, under 
which name it operated for fifteen years, when the 
name was changed to The Crosley Corporation. 

Crosley has a nationwide distribution system made 
up of 106 distributors and about 13,000 retailers. 
Crosley also has an export distribution organization 
covering a good part of the total world market. In 
addition, Crosley makes for independent distributing 
organizations both refrigerators and radios bearing 
the names of the independent distributing organiza¬ 
tions. 

During the war The Crosley Corporation used all 
available space and facilities for war production, and 
the reconversion of these plants to peacetime opera¬ 
tion should be completed shortly. Although the 
changeover in the Richmond plant has been a major 
one, the reconversion in the Cincinnati plant was not 
so extensive. 

Complete reconversion should be effected within 

the next several months. 
Reconversion has been 
hampered somewhat by 
the shortage of equip¬ 
ment and material. 

With the exception of 
the radio equipment pro¬ 
duced during the war all 
products manufactured 
at Crosley plants for the 
Army and Navy were 
entirely different from 
those produced in nor¬ 
mal times, and thus pre- 

Left: Famous Crosley Shel¬ 
vador electric refrigerator 
which offers largest storage 
space per cubic inch of re¬ 
frigerated area. One plant is 
being enlarged to supply de¬ 
mands at home and abroad 
for this product. 


* Plant also situated 
in Richmond, Ind. 

sented substantial reconversion problems. Even the 
radio units produced for war use, in almost all in¬ 
stances, were much larger than peacetime products, and 
included transmitter as well as receiving equipment. 

Crosley radios and refrigerators have been manu¬ 
factured in small volume over the past months and 
larger volume is dependent upon securing materials 
which have been in exceedingly short supply. 

The Government’s OPA pricing policies, particu¬ 
larly as regards the Company’s suppliers, have ham¬ 
pered the suppliers severely and, as a consequence, 
only a fraction of needed materials and component 
parts have been available. 

Crosley distributes the well-known Crosley Shelva¬ 
dor Refrigerators, Home Freezing units, the Floating 
Jewel Tone-Controlled Radio and Phonograph Re¬ 
ceivers, Gas and Electric Ranges, Washing Machines, 
Ironers, Kitchen Cabinets and Sinks. 

During the war the Cincinnati plant turned out a 
great volume of strategic radio and radar equipment, 
and gyroscopic gun sights, as well as the secret Navy 
V-TFuse. 

At Richmond, Indiana bow turrets for bombers, 
portable ranges, and other equipment were produced. 
The Richmond, Indiana plant is being substantially 
enlarged and much new equipment is being installed. 

At both the Richmond and Cincinnati plants the 
facilities as set up will produce a greatly expanded 
volume of products over pre-war production. 

There is a tremendous demand for the products that 
Crosley manufactures and distributes, and when 
materials and components become freely available the 
Company should enjoy a large volume of business. 

The Crosley distributing organization is particularly 
well-established and should provide a greatly en¬ 
larged outlet for the Company’s products. It has been 
expanded and improved over the last few years. 
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Station WLW serves the nation. Inset above: Master Control room, Crosley Square, Cincinnati. Also above: \VL\V transmitter 
and buildings at Mason, Ohio. Below: Symphony orchestra broadcasting to millions of listeners on a special Sunday program. 
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STATION WLW, 

“T he Nation 

1 The Broadcasting Division of the Crosley Corpora¬ 
tion employs a staff of 485 people, including a program 
department of 126, plus approximately 45 free lance 
actors and actresses who do part time work. 

WLW, the Nation's Station, is the principal source 
of revenue to the division. It is a 50,000-watt, dear- 
channel station, broadcasting on a frequency of 700 
kilocycles, 24 hours a day. 

Each week, WLW originates about 150 musical 
shows, 30 or more dramatic shows, about 130 sched¬ 
uled newscasts, plus another 50 or so miscellaneous 
programs. The coverage area of the station, desig¬ 
nated as the “WLW Merchandise-able Area” embraces 
a population of approximately twelve and a half mil¬ 
lion people. 

As one of the nations most important broadcasting 
stations, WLW’s public services are broad and diver¬ 
sified. Daily agricultural bulletins are broadcast to 
farmers, while weather reports, household hints, news 
broadcasts and special features informing millions of 
listeners on many topics are among the sustaining 
programs offered in the publics interest. Time also is 


CINCINNATI 

's Station” 



ClNCIN 


made available to various organizations and individ¬ 
uals for the discussion of topics of general interest 
to the public. 

The Broadcasting Division also has twenty-one 
other broadcasting licenses, two construction permits, 
and eight applications now pending before the Fed¬ 
eral Communications Commission. Among these are 
WLWO, WLWK, WLWL, WLWR, and WLWS, in¬ 
ternational shortwave stations, ranging in power from 
50,000 to 200,000 watts power, experimental licenses 
for both radio and television, and applications for tele¬ 
vision and FM stations. 



Right: Home of WLW, “The Nations Station ” known as 
Crosletj Square, Cincinnati. The public services of this 
station reach a vast audience of listeners. 

Below: New Crosley camera for use in broadcasting events 
from the Crosley Television Station W8XCT. 
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New Idea hay loader. 


New Idea's farm equipment helps the modern farmer to prepare 
the soil and raise crops to feed the nation and the world. Above: 
Advanced tractor-drawn spreader. 


Right: A New Idea postwar product is this tractor-drawn and 
power take-off driven hay mower , which can be hooked to any 
make or model of tractor . 


Below: Horse-drawn spreader. Below , right: All purpose steel farm wagon. 
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NEW IDEA, Inc. 



New Idea, Inc., with manufacturing plants located 
at Coldwater, Ohio and Sandwich, Illinois, controlling 
interest of which was purchased in October, 1945, by 
The Aviation Corporation, represents Avco’s entry into 
the important farm machinery field. This company, 
which has a long and successful record, was founded 
by the Oppenheim family in 1899. It builds and sells 
a specialty line of quality farm machines. 

While sales volume for New Idea during 1945 com¬ 
pared favorably with prewar business, the demand for 
products was much greater than the output due to 
shortages of manpower, materials and plant facilities. 

The postwar growth possibilities for this type of 
manufacturing are excellent. New Idea is not faced 
with a reconversion problem, since it continued to 
anufacture high-priority farm equipment through¬ 
out the war years. Only sufficient materials, manpower 
and some plant additions are needed to attain an all- 
me peak in business volume. 

The New Idea sales organization, including 3,000 
ew Idea dealers, 13 distributors and 10 New Idea 
branch offices, with approximately 100 salesmen, ex¬ 
pects to increase its sales volume considerably as soon 
as its products are made available. 

Improvements on current New Idea farm machines 
and some new implements, including a radically im¬ 



proved hay mower, are scheduled for postwar years. 

Plans are under way at the present time to make 
possible a much greater manufacturing capacity at the 
Coldwater, Ohio, plant, through the investment of 
approximately $1,000,000 in new plant facilities, tools 
and machinery to expand and modernize the com¬ 
pany s production lines. 

The production of the company’s new hay mower is 
being given considerable emphasis in this expansion 
program. Other company products which recent sur¬ 
veys indicate are in great demand include: two-wheel 
tractor-drawn manure spreaders, side delivery hay 
rakes, one and two-row com pickers, wagons, grain 
and baled hay elevators, and husker-shredders for 
dairy farmers. 


New Idea two-row corn picker. 


New Idea corn husker-shredder. 
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Above: Stinson Voyager 150 personal plane. 
Below: Most powerful fighter , Convair XP81. 



Above: Convair s B-24 "Liberator” bomber. 
Below: Postwar transport , the Convair 240. 
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CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation is operat¬ 
ing five manufacturing divisions located at San Diego 
and Downey, California; Wayne, Michigan; Nashville, 
Tennessee; and Fort Worth, Texas, with a total em¬ 
ployment of approximately 14,000 persons. With the 
fulfillment of war contracts, operations ceased at four 
government-owned plants, three modification centers, 
and certain research activities were transferred to 
San Diego. 

Consairway, the only military airline operated by a 
manufacturer, established a record of 100,000,000 ton- 
miles in operations throughout the South Pacific. 
Under contract to the Air Transport Command, Con¬ 
sairway ceased operations on December 15, 1945. 

As one of the largest producers of airplanes, Con¬ 
solidated Vultee manufactured nearly 13 percent of 
the total output of the nation during the war. How¬ 
ever, due to cancellations at the end of the war the 
aircraft industry is still confronted with a period of 
transition, the precise effects of which cannot be fully 
gauged at the present time. It is expected that opera¬ 
ting losses will result during this period of adjustment. 

The sales department has been greatly expanded to 
handle anticipated peacetime business by creating 
separate sections to take care of military, commercial, 
export, personal and executive type sales with offices 
established in a number of key cities. 

The Corporation, which produced more than 33,000 
bombers, trainers, liaison and patrol planes during the 
war, is well under way in the conversion to peacetime 
production. Several types of commercial, military and 
personal aircraft are being, or shortly will be, manu¬ 
factured, and orders for a substantial portion of con¬ 
templated 1946 output already are in hand. 

Development of a new twin-engine, pressurized 
transport, designated as the Convair 240, was fol¬ 
lowed by orders for 100 of these planes from Ameri¬ 
can Airlines and 20 from Western Airlines. Op¬ 
tions for additional aircraft are included in these 
contracts. Output of a four-place personal plane, the 
Stinson Voyager 150, is increasing. In advance stages 
of development are several other personal aircraft. 

The XB-36, a heavy bombardment aircraft is under 
construction at the Fort Worth Division. This is 
described by the Army Air Forces as the world’s larg¬ 
est. The Corporation has a production order for a sub¬ 
stantial number of these bombers. A military transport 
version of this aircraft, designated the XC-99, is being 
built at San Diego. This design may be modified for 
commercial purposes. Known as the Convair 37, the 


° Plants also situated 
in Nashville, Tenn.; 
Fort Worth, Texas; 
Vultee Field, Calif.; 



proposed aircraft could carry 200-300 passengers on 
long-range, overseas routes. 

Announced early in 1946 was the first military air¬ 
craft to fly with a gas turbine engine designed for 
propeller drive. Powered by a combination gas turbine 
in the nose and a jet propulsion engine in the rear, the 
Convair XP-81 is the most powerful fighter in the 
world. It is capable of flying more than 500 miles an 
hour. Several other experimental projects are under 
way, including large military aircraft powered by jet 
propulsion. 

In January, 1946, Consolidated Vultee purchased a 
controlling interest in ACF-Brill Motors Company 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, Hall-Scott Motor 
Car Company manufacturers of motor buses, trolley 
coaches and specialized engines. The purchase 
marked the first entrance by a major aircraft manu¬ 
facturer into the field of automotive surface trans¬ 
portation. 

Consolidated Vultee has entered into an agreement 
with The Crosley Corporation to produce durable 
consumer goods, and also will manufacture deep¬ 
freezing units at the Corporation’s Nashville Division 
to be merchandised by Frozen Food Products, Inc. 
In addition, Consolidated Vultee may produce 40- and 
44-passenger city buses and bus components for 
ACF-Brill Motors Company to enable ACF-Brill to 
more promptly meet its demand for buses. 


Model of the proposed Convair 37 
200-passenger transport plane. 


















ACF-BRILL MOTORS 


I On January 31, 1946 the ACF-Brill Motors Com¬ 
pany, manufacturers of motor coaches and trackless 
trolley coaches, and its wholly owned subsidiary, Hall- 
Scott Motor Car Company, became associated com¬ 
panies, through the purchase of a controlling interest 
by Consolidated Vultee. 

The present company was formed on August 1,1944 
as a result of the merger of the American Car & Foun¬ 
dry Motors Company and The Brill Corporation. The 
liquidation of the subsidiary companies, A. C. F. 
Motors Company and The J. G. Brill Company, was 
subsequently effected. The J. G. Brill Company was 
founded in 1869 in Philadelphia to manufacture horse 
cars and later developed the first electric trolley cars 
and trackless trolleys. Thousands of trolley cars, for¬ 
merly built by Brill, are in operation today all over 
the world. 

Throughout the war ACF-Brill, and its predecessor 
companies, produced gun carriages and trailers for the 
Army and ship sections and aircraft parts for the Navy. 

Concurrently, during 1945 the company built and 
delivered 160 trackless trolley coaches out of a total 
of 242 produced by the entire industry as authorized 
by the War Production Board on the recommendation 
of the Office of Defense Transportation. In addition, 
the manufacture of a limited number of motor coaches 
was authorized and initial production of these buses, 
of completely new postwar design, was begun, the 
first to be built by the company since 1942. 

During the past year a great deal of time was spent 
in comprehensive postwar planning and in designing 
new models. In excess of $750,000 was expended 
in the extension and expansion of facilities, and new 
buildings, incorporating 103,400 feet of additional 
floor space, were erected at the Philadelphia plant. 
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:lphia 


The entire plant covers an area of 29 acres and con¬ 
tains an over-all floor area of 804,000 square feet. 

The pilot model of the first postwar bus was un¬ 
veiled on February 16, 1945, a 37-passenger intercity 
coach embodying many new engineering develop¬ 
ments, including an improved Hall-Scott underfloor 
engine, air conditioning, and public address system. 

The first two of these intercity buses were delivered 
in November and represented the first buses of post¬ 
war design delivered by any manufacturer to any 
operator in the country. 

The initial 36-passenger city bus for urban service 
was completed late in November. This vehicle is the 
first air conditioned city bus ever built. ACF-Brill 
pioneered in this development, working closely with 
air conditioning engineers. 

A new all-aluminum trolley coach will go into pro¬ 
duction this year to be followed later by three other 
new bus models to round out a complete line of tran¬ 
sit equipment. 

Orders for new vehicles aggregating in excess of 
$50,000,000 have been placed with the company and 
represent over 3500 coaches of all types. 

Early in 1945 the company concluded a contract 
with Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Ltd., 
whereby that company is now manufacturing and 
selling buses and trolley coaches throughout Canada 
under the trade-name “Canadian Car-Brill.” 
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First of the newly-designed ACF- 
Brill inter-city buses were de¬ 
livered in November. Here is 
shown a fleet of these buses now 
rolling off the production lines, 
prepared for transportation service 
between many cities. 
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ACF-Brill 36-passenger city bus , complete with numerous post¬ 
war features including the first urban bus air-conditioning. 



Hall-Scott internal combustion engine for use in marine service, 
motor trucks , fire engines and special industrial purposes. 



New ACF-Brill inter-city bus featuring improved 
engine , air-conditioning and public address system. 


H all-Scott 


HALL-SCOTT 

MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Berkkley 



Along with ACF-Brill the 
Hall-Scott Motor Car Com¬ 
pany is also a new addition 
to the associated group of 
companies. Located in 

Berkeley, California, the company was founded in 
1910 to manufacture gasoline-driven railway motor 
cars and airplane engines. 

Today the company produces a complete line of 
internal combustion engines for motor coaches, ma¬ 
rine service, motor trucks, fire engines and power units 
for special industrial purposes such as pumping units, 
generating units and for use in oil field units. Some of 
these engines are equipped to operate on butane or 
natural gas as well as gasoline and are of both vertical 
and horizontal types with horsepower range from 100 
to 600. 

That the company played a substantial part in war 
production is evidenced by the award of four stars 
to its Army-Navy E flag. Hall-Scott manufactured mil¬ 
lions of dollars worth of high powered engines for the 
Armed Forces, principally for marine service. The 
V-12 Defender was specially designed for the Navy 
and furnished power for aircraft rescue vessels, sub¬ 
chasers, patrol vessels and landing craft. 

The U. S. Army Tank Recovery Units for retrieving 
and moving battle-damaged tanks were powered by 
huge Model 440 Hall-Scott gasoline engines. 

As Hall-Scott supplies the gasoline engines for all 
of the motor coaches manufactured by ACF-Brill and 
Canadian Car-Brill, a large part of the company's 
present output is again in the motor coach field. All of 
these engines are of the horizontal type for underfloor 
installation. 

The plant and main offices comprise an area of 12 
acres and 263,000 feet of floor space. An intensive 
program is now underway on new engine designs of 
high compression types to utilize super fuels of the 
future. 
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Refrigerator production line. 
































































AMERICAN CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


I As in tlie case of most other companies, the end of 
the war resulted in the cancellation of American Cen¬ 
tral Manufacturing Corporation s war production con¬ 
tracts within a short time after V-J Day. Since there 
had been earlier cut-backs and cancellations, sales vol¬ 
ume for 1945 amounted to about one-half of the pre¬ 
vious year’s shipments. 

At the time of cancellation of war contracts, how¬ 
ever, the company’s postwar program was well ad¬ 
vanced and it was able to start production in Septem¬ 
ber of bodies for the civilian jeep car, which is an 
adaptation and improvement of the famous military 
jeep. Strikes in the plants of suppliers of other parts for 
the car interrupted production for a considerable pe¬ 
riod, but shipments were resumed early in January. 

The company started in mid-year to make exten¬ 
sive improvements and additions to its plant, and 
earlier had acquired an adjacent plant and equipment 
providing 70,000 square feet of manufacturing space. 
This plant is now being used for production of pressed 
steel sinks and steel kitchen cabinets. 

Other improvements include a porcelain enameling 
plant providing two continuous type enameling fur¬ 
naces and related equipment for finishing its kitchen 
sinks and refrigerator food compartments for other 
manufacturers. A complete, modern refrigerator plant 
has also been installed, and the company has entered a 
long term contract with another corporation for its 
entire requirements of household refrigerators. Cost 
of all of these improvements when completed will 
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aggregate approximately $1,500,(XX) exclusive of tool¬ 
ing for new products. 

Franchising of distributors and dealers, who will 
market the company’s products, was completed during 
the year and contracts have been entered with other 
manufacturers to supply them with supplementing 
items. 

The company has a substantial backlog of orders. 
Material required for manufacture of these products, 
however, is critical and, for the time being at least, 
production is limited to the amount of material avail¬ 
able. As soon as material is available in sufficient quan¬ 
tity, the company’s sales volume of sinks, cabinets, 
refrigerators and other products should far exceed 
pre-war sales. 

Present plans call for the introduction of a new line 
of pressed steel sinks and steel kitchen cabinets styled 
by Raymond Loewy, famous industrial designer. The 
company is also developing new products related to 
its present kitchen line. 



Kitchen cabinets rolling off pro¬ 
duction line at American Central. 
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Below: The trans-Atlantic liner Manhattan , sister-ship of the 
Washington , both famed for war and peacetime service. 
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Left: The U.S.S. Fargo , heavy cruiser built for the U. S. Navy 
of the type still being constructed to complete wartime orders. 


Below: The U.S.S. Independence , airplane carrier of the type 
still under contract. These vessels are capable of 32 knots. 
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NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORPORATI 


I Design and construction of combatant ships for 
National Defense by the New York Shipbuilding 
Corporation during World War II has temporarily 
overshadowed the previous deliveries of Merchant 
vessels by this great shipyard. During the preceding 
two score years of the yard’s activities, including 
World War I, the deliveries of ships of all classes were 
about evenly divided between all classes of Merchant 
vessels and equally diversified Naval construction. 
The integrity of design and construction built into 
these older ships is shown by their records of partici¬ 
pation in the last great conflict after many years of 
peacetime operations. The honors for service goes to 
the old Battleship Arkansas built by New York 
Ship in 1911. Her first war records were made with 
the Grand Fleet’s Battle Squadron in World War 1 
and naval history of World War II records her con¬ 
voying landing forces to Iceland and North Africa, 
and later lobbing big shells into the Normandy Coast 
on Invasion Day. Early 1945 found her on the other 
side of the globe laying down barrages on Iwo and 
Okinawa and finally celebrating her 34th birthday at 
sea off Okinawa successfully riding out the typhoon 
that spread havoc throughout that area. Old Battle- 
wagons like the Idaho and Colorado, built by the 
Corporation in 1919 and 1923 respectively, turned 
in amazing jobs of convoy work and shelling enemy 
invasion coasts. “Old Sara ” — the U.S.S. Saratoga — 
one of the first great Airplane Carriers for the Navy 
built by New York Ship in 1923 carried on valiantly 
throughout the Pacific campaign. New York Ship built 
Destroyers of World War I vintage saw active service 
hunting the Ocean Wolf Packs of World War II. The 
traveling public’s favorite Atlantic passenger liners 
Manhattan and Washington, built by New York 
Ship in 1932, after nine years of continuously success¬ 
ful service on the Atlantic Ferry, became the Wake¬ 
field and Mount Vernon, transporting many thou¬ 
sands of troops and tons of supplies to and from the 
wide flung fighting fronts. 


When World War lF*broke on a startled world the 
Corporation undertook a continuous emergency pro¬ 
gram of large fighting ships and no other single ship¬ 
yard in the United States delivered as many combatant 
ships of the heavier classes above 10,000 tons displace¬ 
ment during the critical years of 1940 to 1945, inclu¬ 
sive. These included the famous Battleship “X” 
— the U.S.S. South Dakota — the various heavier 
classes of Cruisers including the 6" 11,000 ton, the 
8" 15,000 ton, and all of 12" 30,000 ton Battle Cruisers 
of the Alaska class. Nine high speed Airplane Car¬ 
riers of the Independence class were delivered 
from 10 to 20 months ahead of contract dates in the 
critical year of 1943 as the yard’s response to the 
emergency call of the Navy Department. This was on 
top of the undertaking of preparing designs and build¬ 
ing the first 150 special type of invasion craft in 1942 
while carrying on a staggering load of heavy Naval 
construction. 

The New York Shipbuilding Corporation ap¬ 
proaches the end of its first half century of outstanding 
accomplishments in the fields of Commercial and 
National Defense shipbuilding. It is confidently pre¬ 
paring for its second half century of ship construction 
with all the advantages of the experience gained in the 
preceding years, a seasoned and proven personnel and 
a shipbuilding plant that is in the best physical con¬ 
dition since the beginning of its history. 
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Lycoming engines fur personal planes are shown here. 
Above: Lycoming Model 0-145-B-2, 65 basic horsepower. 



Lycoming engine , Model O-235-C, normal rated 100 B.II.P. 



Lycoming engine. Model O-290-A, rated 125 B.H.P. 


Lycoming Model O-435-A, 
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LYCOMING 

DIVISION 



I By the end of November, the Lycoming Division 
was on its way to initial peacetime commercial pro¬ 
duction. A 100 horsepower light-weight Model 
O-235-C engine has received ready acceptance and it 
is expected that this brand new model will be the 
volume product of the Lycoming Division. 

Two basic models, 0-290 delivering 125 horsepower, 
and 0-435 delivering 175 horsepower, are being re¬ 
fined and converted for commercial use and the Divi¬ 
sion has reasons to believe that they will find ready 
acceptance in the commercial field. Work has pro¬ 
gressed to a marked extent in the line of geared en¬ 
gines: 4-cylinder reduction-gear GO-290 delivering 
170 horsepower, 6-cylinder GO-435 delivering 260 
horsepower, and an 8-cylinder GO-580 delivering 350 
horsepower. 

One independent aircraft corporation has given a 
contract to the Division sharing in the cost of the 
development of the GO-580 engine. It is expected this 
geared line will be offered toward the end of 1946. 

From a military standpoint, the X-7 or 5,000 horse¬ 
power development for the Army, while held up at the 
end of the war due to blanket termination of facilities 
contracts, is again underway due to reinstatement of 
the facilities contract. 

With respect to the special Navy project which is 
still in the confidential stage, work is progressing 
satisfactorily. 

A contract has been received from the Navy for a 
supercharged version of the R-680 engine to be used 
in a new Navy Trainer. 














One of the country s largest grey 
iron foundries is located at the 
Spencer Heater Division. Above: 
Vertical oven used in baking cores 
for molds employed in making 
castings for boilers and automo¬ 
tive parts. 


Above: Model of new All- 
Purpose boiler now under¬ 
going exhaustive tests. 
Due to the shortage of 
materials , production of 
this design is delayed. 
Left: Residential steam 
boiler. 
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I This Division of the Corporation is continuing 
the manufacture of its standard products through 
which its reputation has been established in the 
heating industry, mainly, anthracite-burning mag¬ 
azine type cast iron and steel boilers and com¬ 
mercial steel boilers. 

A new anthracite All-Purpose cast iron boiler 
should be available later this year to replace the 
two series of current types, thus effecting economies 
in manufacture as well as providing added po¬ 
tential in this kind of unit. 

Raw materials for fabricating residential steel 
boilers have been received for manufacture, and 
with increased productive facilities to 
be installed shortly, we may expect a 
substantial volume of business in this 
field. A new cast iron All-Purpose Boiler 
in two series covering the requirements 
of the residential field and approxi¬ 
mately 80 percent of the cast iron boiler 
range should prove of material help in 
widening the scope of the Spencer 
markets. This All-Purpose Boiler has 
been designed, and is now undergoing 
exhaustive tests. 

With the addition of complete oil-fired 
units and of a gas-fired cast iron boiler 
for residential application, the Divisions 
line of products will be materially in¬ 
creased to meet the growing demand 
for these types of units. 

All residential and commercial steel 
boilers are being redesigned in accord¬ 
ance with the new Steel Boiler Institute Codes. 

The current shortage of housing and the indi¬ 
cated demand for heating equipment warrants the 
belief that this Division will be able to market all 
the boilers it can supply with its present productive 
facilities and those planned for the immediate 
future. 
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Making valves at Republic. 


Republic screw machines. 
American Propeller s tool plant. 


Making dies on American's machines 
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REPUBLIC AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTS DIVISION 



AMERICAN PROPELLER 
CORPORATION 


I During the war period, the entire facilities of Repub¬ 
lic Aircraft Products Division in Detroit, Michigan, 
were engaged in producing a large volume of preci¬ 
sion-ground parts for airplane engines, propellers, and 
plane assemblies. 

Practically all orders were terminated on V-J Day 
but peacetime markets, both in the aviation industry 
and in other highly important and essentially secret 
Governmental enterprises, provided the Division an 
opportunity to market its specialized products. 

The manufacturing processes demand engineering 
with tolerances to a fraction of one-thousandths of an 
inch. These skills have earned an enviable reputation 
for Republic during the ten years of its existence. 


b The American Propeller operation was started at 
the beginning of the war to manufacture a hollow 
steel propeller blade vitally needed by the Army and 
Navy in connection with its war plane program. 

Since the beginning of operations this subsidiary 
has had an exceptional production record, manufac¬ 
turing 84,000 blades which were delivered to the 
Armed Forces at a record low unit cost. The perform¬ 
ance record of these blades was outstanding. 

At the end of the war, the emergency demand for 
this product disappeared and consequently operations 
were discontinued in the Government-owned plant. 

The work of the tool and die division has been con¬ 
tinued in the Corporations Toledo plant, known as 
the Avco Tool and Machine Division, which manu¬ 
factures special machines, tools, dies, jigs and fixtures 
for the divisions and associated companies of Avco 
as well as for other companies. 
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THE AVIATION CORPORATION AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 

AT NOVEMBER 30, 1945 

Assets 


Current Assets: 

Cash on hand and demand deposits.. *. . 

U. S. Treasury certificates and post-war tax refund bonds, at cost (approximately market) 


Accounts receivable: 

War contract termination claims (less $1,765,000 partial payments received).... $3,980,908 

Other trade accounts . 1,153,162 

$5,134,070 

Less: Reserve for doubtful items. 92,122 


Claims for Federal tax refunds and renegotiation rebates resulting from accelerated amortization 
of emergency facilities and “carry-back” of unused excess profits credit 
Inventories — finished goods, work in process, materials, parts and supplies, at the lower of cost 

or market. .. 

Total current assets. 


$10,627,636 

1,803,447 


5,041,948 

673,703 

1,432,496 

$19,579,232 


Investments, At or Below Cost (value based on market quotations — $76,158,625) (see accom¬ 
panying statement for details) . 


40,555,076 


Non-Current Notes and Accounts Receivable (partly secured) 


Property, Plant and Equipment, at Cost (Note 2): 

Land . $ 76,370 

Buildings and improvements . 1,114,890 

Machinery and equipment . 3,080,114 

Furniture, airplanes, automobiles, etc. . 358,242 

$4,629,616 

Less: Reserves for depreciation and amortization . 2,949,708 


Deferred Charges (prepaid taxes, insurance, etc.) 


360,555 


1,679,908 

93,125 


$62,267,896 


Reference is made to the accompanying notes. 
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THE AVIATION CORPORATION AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 

AT NOVEMBER 30, 1945 

Liabilities, Capital Stock and Surplus 


Current Liabilities: 

Accounts payable. 

Dividend payable December 20, 1945 on Common Stock. 

Liability for renegotiation refund — year 1944 (Note 3) 

Federal income and excess profits taxes (subject to final determination with the 


Treasury Department) . $ 2,368,770 

Less: U. S. Treasury tax notes. 1,878,159 

Accrued liabilities: 

Salaries and wages . $ 477,312 

Other taxes . 233,447 

Sundry . 146,450 


Total current liabilities 


2/2 % Installment Notes Payable to Banks (due in equal installments on October 1, 1948, October 
1,1949 and October 1, 1950) (Paid in full in April and May 1946) . 

Reserve for Post-War Readjustment (Note 4). 

Preferred Stock, Without Par Value: 

Authorized — 500,000 shares 

Issued and outstanding — 300,000 shares of $2.25 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 
(Note 5) . 


Common Stock, Par Value $3 Per Share: 

Authorized. 10,000,000 shares 

Issued and outstanding. 5,794,346 shares 

Reserved: 

For conversion of $2.25 Cumulative Convertible 

Preferred Stock 1,764,000 shares 

For options (Note 6). 374,167 shares 

2,138,167 shares 

Surplus: 


Capital surplus (paid-in): 

Balance at November 30, 1944 . 

Add: Excess of proceeds over par value of 833 shares of Common Stock issued 

on exercise of option . 

Balance at November 30, 1945 

Earned surplus since December 31, 1932 (per accompanying statement) 
(Note 5) . 


$ 6,147,473 


2,811 
$ 6,150,284 

7,741,595 


Reference is made to the accompanying notes. 


$ 1,754,241 
579,435 
1,311,483 


490,611 


857,209 
$ 4,992,979 

10 , 000,000 

1,000,000 

15,000,000 


17,383,038 


13,891,879 

$62,267,896 
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THE AVIATION CORPORATION AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY 

Statement of Consolidated Income and Earned Surplus 

For the Year Ended November 30, 1945 


Net Sales . $32,101,772 

Dividends Received (including $1,294,864 from associated companies — Note 9) . 1,871,051 

Other Income (interest earned, etc.) 107,986 


Extraordinary Profit on Sale of Securities (Note 7) 


Costs and Expenses: 

Cost of sales . 

Selling, advertising and service expenses 
General and administrative expenses 

Interest paid . 

Federal income and excess profits taxes (subject to final determination with the 


Treasury Department): 

Normal income tax and surtax . $1,300,000 

Excess profits tax . 450,000 

$1,750,000 

Less: Tax refund claim resulting from “carry-back” of current 
year’s unused excess profits credit 325,000 


Net Income for the Year Ended November 30, 1945 (Note 7) 


$28,248,987 

672,838 

1,484,282 

234,873 


1,425,000 


3,732,017 

$37,812,826 


32,065,980 
$ 5,746,846 


Earned Surplus Since December 31,1932: 

Balance at November 30, 1944 . 

Add (deduct): 

Reversal of portion of reserve for post-war readjustment pro¬ 
vided in prior years (Note 4) $1,000,000 

Additional provision for renegotiation for the fiscal year 1944 

(Note 3) . * . (259,174) 

Accelerated amortization of emergency facilities applicable to 
prior years ($362,918) less related claims for Federal tax re¬ 
funds and renegotiation rebates ($348,703) (Note 2). (14,215) 

Balance at November 30, 1944, as adjusted 


Deduct: 

Dividends declared during the year ended November 30, 1945: 

On Common Stock — 20 cents per share in cash. 

Underwriters’ commissions and other expenses in connection with sale of $2.25 
Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock in November 1945 
Balance at November 30, 1945 (Note 5). 


$ 2,886,968 


726,611 (°) 


3,613,579 
$ 9,360,425 


$ 1,158,786 

460,044 1,618,830 

$ 7,741,595 


( 0 ) The effect of these adjustments, in so far as they relate to the year ended November 30, 
1944, is to increase the net income for such year from $3,106,179 (as previously reported) 
to $3,147,005. 


Reference is made to the accompanying notes. 
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THE AVIATION CORPORATION AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY 

Statement of Investments 

At November 30, 1945 



Number 

of 

shares 

Percent 

of 

total 

issue 

Amount 
at which 
carried in 
balance sheet 
(at or 
below cost) 

Value based 
on market 
quotations 
at 

Nov. 30,1945 

Securities of Associated Companies (Note 9): 

The Crosley Corporation — common stock, with¬ 
out par value 

483,409 

88.57 

$19,242,696 

(a) 

$17,644,428(b) 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation — 
common stock, par value $1 per share 

410,417 

29.61(c) 

5,299,013 

11,594,280 

New Idea, Inc. — common stock, without par 
value . 

234,852 

86.34 

7,283,602 

6,986,847 (b) 

American Central Manufacturing Corporation — 
common stock, par value $1 per share 

302,691 

61.36 

2,114,316 

5,713,293 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation — founders 
stock, par value $1 per share 

103,700 

59.26(d) 

2,469,956 

$36,409,583 

1,970,300 

$43,909,148 

Other Security Investments: 





American Airlines, Inc. — common stock, par 
value $5 per share (Note 8) 

262,538 

20.34 

$ 1,640,863 

$22,972,075 

Pan American Airways Corporation — common 
stock, par value $2.50 per share 

366,954 

5.98 

2,335,119 

8,761,027 

Roosevelt Field, Inc. — common stock, par value 
$5 per share 

60,000 

19.96 

30,000 

375,000 

Miscellaneous . 



139,511 
$ 4,145,493 
$40,555,076 

141,375 

$32,249,477 

$76,158,625 


(a) Unrealized appreciation on investments based on market quotations (which are not necessarily the amounts 
realizable on immediate sale) amounted to $35,603,549 at November 30, 1945 as compared with $16,838,966 
at November 30, 1944, these amounts being before provision for Federal income taxes which would be 
payable if the investments were sold. 

(b) The Corporation's investments in The Crosley Corporation and New Idea, Inc., were purchased during the 
latter part of the fiscal year ended November 30, 1945. The effect, if any, of such purchases on the market 
quotations for these securities at November 30, 1945 is not determinable. 

(c) Reduced to 26.14% as of March 1,1946 as the result of conversion of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
preferred stock into common stock. 

(d) Equivalent to 20.74% of total equity stock, i.e., founders stock (voting) and participating stock (non-voting). 

Reference is made to the accompanying notes. 
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THE AVIATION CORPORATION AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY 


Notes to Financial Statements 


Note 1: The wholly-owned subsidiary, American Pro¬ 
peller Corporation, is the only subsidiary included in 
consolidation in the accompanying financial statements. 
The associated companies, as listed in the Statement of 
Investments and in Note 9, are not consolidated and 
accordingly their assets, liabilities and operations 
(except to the extent of dividends received therefrom 
by the Corporation) are not reflected in the accom¬ 
panying financial statements. 

Note 2: The Corporation has elected to recompute for 
tax and book purposes amortization of emergency facil¬ 
ities on the basis of a shortened period beginning at date 
of acquisition and ending on September 30, 1945 in lieu 
of the sixty month period on which amortization was 
computed in prior years. Such accelerated amortization 
for the period from December 1, 1944 to September 30, 
1945, amounting to $589,943, is included in costs and 
expenses for the fiscal year 1945. The accelerated 
amortization applicable to prior years, amounting to 
$362,918, has been charged to earned surplus, offset by 
the related claims for Federal income and excess 
profits tax refunds and renegotiation rebates aggre¬ 
gating $348,703. The emergency facilities, after deduc¬ 
tion of reserve for amortization, are now carried at no 
value on the Corporations books. It is expected that a 
substantial portion of such emergency facilities, which 
had a cost of $2,071,713, will be used in post-war 
business. 

Depreciation of property, plant and equipment 
(other than emergency facilities) has been provided 
on a straight-line basis over the estimated useful lives 
of the various classes of depreciable assets and 
amounted, for the fiscal year 1945, to $260,136. 

Note 3: Renegotiation proceedings for the fiscal year 
1944 were concluded in 1945. The required renegotia¬ 
tion refund exceeded the provision made therefor at 
November 30,1944 by $259,174 which has been charged 
to earned surplus. On the basis of the settlement for the 
fiscal year 1944 no renegotiation refund will be required 
for the current fiscal year and accordingly no provision 
therefor has been made. 

Note 4: The reserve for post-war readjustment was cre¬ 


ated by the management during the fiscal years 1942, 

1943 and 1944 as a provision against cost of transition 
from wartime to peacetime operations. No expenses 
were charged to this reserve during the fiscal year 1945. 
At the present stage of reconversion it is impossible to 
determine the extent to which this reserve may be 
necessary in the future, but, pending a final determina¬ 
tion expected during the year 1946, one-half of the 
reserve has been restored to earned surplus at Novem¬ 
ber 30, 1945. 

Note 5: The $2.25 Cumulative Convertible Preferred 
Stock is convertible, at the holder’s option, into common 
stock in the basic conversion ratio of 5.88 shares of 
common stock for each share of preferred stock. The 
preferred stock is entitled in the event of redemption 
during the fiscal years 1946 and 1947 to $55 per share, 

during the fiscal years 1948 and 1949 to $54 per share, 

during the fiscal years 1950 and 1951 to $53 per share, 

during the fiscal year 1952 to $52 per share, during the 

fiscal year 1953 to $51 per share or if such redemption 
occurs thereafter to $50 per share, in each case plus 
accrued dividends. The preferred stock is entitled in 
the event of voluntary liquidation to the redemption 
price or in the event of involuntary liquidation to $50 
per share plus accrued dividends. 

The Corporation is required to set aside on or before 
March 15, 1947 and each year thereafter until all of the 
preferred stock has been retired, as a sinking fund for 
the retirement of the preferred stock, 10% of the amount 
by which the consolidated net earnings for the pre¬ 
ceding fiscal year of the Corporation and its majority 
owned subsidiaries exceed the dividends paid on the 
preferred stock during such fiscal year with the pro¬ 
vision that the maximum sinking fund payment in any 
year shall be $300,000. 

So long as any of the preferred stock is outstanding 
the Corporation may not pay any-cash dividends on its 
common stock except to the extent that the consoli¬ 
dated net earnings of the Corporation and its majority 
owned subsidiaries accumulated after November 30, 

1944 plus $2,800,000 plus the net proceeds from issu¬ 
ance after November 30, 1944 of any common stock 
exceed cash dividends paid on the common and pre¬ 
ferred stock subsequent to November 30,1944. Approx- 
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THE AVIATION CORPORATION AND CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARY 


Notes to Financial Statements 


imately $200,000 of the Corporation’s earned surplus at 
November 30, 1945 was restricted as a result of the 
foregoing provisions. 

Note 6: At the annual meeting held in March 1945 the 
Corporation’s stockholders approved the reservation of 
375,000 shares of the Corporation’s authorized and un¬ 
issued common stock to be optioned from time to time 
for sale to officers and supervisory executives of the 
Corporation. Options on 334,000 of such shares had, to 
November 30, 1945, been granted to certain officers and 
executives at prices in excess of market at date granted. 
Options on 833 of such shares were exercised during 
the fiscal year 1945 at a price of $6,375 per share and 
the prices on the balance of 333,167 shares covered by 
options granted but not exercised to November 30,1945 
were $5.75 per share in the case of 75,000 shares, $6,375 
per share in the case of 213,167 shares and $8.75 per 
share in the case of 45,000 shares. The options are in 
each case exercisable over a period of three years from 
date granted. 

Note 7: Net income for the year ended November 30, 
1945 includes $2,932,017 resulting from extraordinary 
profit on sale of securities, after deduction of applicable 
Federal income and excess profits taxes, as follows: 


Profit on sale of 25,000 shares of 
American Airlines, Inc. com¬ 
mon stock $1,973,925 

Profit on sale of 183,477 shares 
of Pan American Airways Cor¬ 
poration common stock 1,589,948 

Profit on sale of 183,477 warrants 
to purchase Pan American 
Airwavs Corporation common 

stock 168,144 

$3,732,017 

Less: Applicable Federal in¬ 
come and excess profits 
taxes 800,000 

$2,932,017 


Note 8: In order to comply with an order of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board directing that on or before July 31, 
1946 the Corporation reduce its investment in American 
Airlines, Inc. to not exceed 4 % of the latter’s voting 
stock, the Corporation in April 1946 sold 211,000 shares 
of American Airlines, Inc. common stock. The net pro¬ 
ceeds from such sale, after deducting expenses in 
connection therewith, amounted to approximately 
$18,300,000 and the profit thereon (after deduction 
of applicable Federal income taxes estimated at 
$4,250,000) amounted to approximately $12,730,000. 


Note 9: The following information is submitted in regard to the Corporation’s equity in associated companies: 



Equity in 

Dividends 

Equity in 
undistributed 

Equity in 
undistributed 

Equity in 
net assets 
(at book value) 


earnings 

received 

earnings 

earnings 

at end 


for 1945 

during 1945 

for 1945 

since date of 

of 1945 


fiscal year 

fiscal year 

fiscal year 

acquisition 

fiscal year 

The Croslev Corporation 

$ 157,763(a) 

$ 120,277 

$ 37,486 

$ 37,486 

$10,806,450 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 

1,925,044 

820,834 

1,104,210 

7,881,435 

14,592,096 

New Idea, Inc. 

72,774(b) 

— 

72,774 

72,774 

5,365,086 

American Central Manufacturing Corpo¬ 
ration . 

73,555 

42,653 

30,902 

502,983 

2,848,575 

New York Shipbuilding Corporation 

572.115(c) 

311,100 

261,015 

2,116,327 

3.509.531 


$2,801,251 

$1,294,864 

$1,506,387 

$10,611,005 

$37,121,738 


(a) From August 1, 1945 (approximate date of acquisition of control) to November 30, 1945. 

(b) From November 1, 1945 (approximate date of acquisition of control) to November 30, 1945. 

(c) For the calendar year 1945. 
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TORONTO 

MONTREAL 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES 
MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH 
TULSA 


ARTHUR YOUNG & COMPANY 
Accountants and Auditors 
1 Cedar Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


LONDON 

PARIS 


To the Board of Directors and Stockholders 
The Aviation Corporation: 

We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of The Aviation Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiary at November 30, 1945 and the statement of consoli¬ 
dated income and earned surplus for the year then ended, have reviewed the 
system of internal control and the accounting procedures of the Companies and, 
without making a detailed audit of the transactions, have examined or tested 
accounting records of the Companies and other supporting evidence, by methods 
and to the extent we deemed appropriate. It was not practicable to confirm war 
contract termination claims, as to the substantial accuracy of which we satisfied 
ourselves by other means. Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards applicable in the circumstances and included all 
procedures which we considered necessary. 

In our opinion, the accompanying consolidated balance sheet and statement of 
consolidated income and earned surplus present fairly the position of The Aviation 
Corporation and Consolidated Subsidiary at November 30, 1945 and the results 
of their operations for the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted 
accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

Arthur Young & Company 

New York, N. Y. 

May 15, 1946 










THE AV/AT/ON CORPORATION AND CONSOLI DATED SUBSIDIARY 


Summary of Earnings 
For the Fiscal Years 1942 through 1945 

In view of the revisions which have been made in the income statements as 
previously reported , it seems appropriate to summarize the earnings for the four 
war years to give effect to renegotiation of war contracts , reduction in the provision 
for post-war readjustment and accelerated amortization of emergency facilities. 


Four year 



1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

total 

Net Sales . 

$42,077,186 

$68,562,405 

$59,816,649 

$32,101,772 

$202,558,012 

Dividends Received 

1,385,629 

1,466,598 

1,674,022 

1,871,051 

6,397,300 

Interest Earned and Miscellan¬ 
eous Income. 

132,599 

74,523 

152,069 

107,986 

467,177 

Extraordinary Profit on Sale 
of Securities . 

1,318,154 



3,732.017 

5.050.171 


$44,913,568 

$70,103,526 

$61,642,740 

$37,812,826 

$214,472,660 

Costs and Expenses: 

Cost of sales, operating ex¬ 
penses, depreciation and 
amortization, etc. 

$36,503,889 

$61,769,586 

$53,453,186 

$30,640,980 

$182,367,641 

Federal income and excess 
profits taxes 

3,830,319 

4,863,748 

4,742,549 

1,425,000 

14,861,616 

Provision for post-war readjust¬ 
ment 

300.000 

400,000 

300.000 


1,000,000 

Net Income of the Corporation 
and Consolidated Subsidiary (°) 

$40,634,208 

$ 4,279,360 

$67,033,3.34 

$ 3,070,192 

$58,495,735 

$ 3.147.005 

$32,065,980 

$ 5,746,846 

$198,229,257 

$ 16,243.403 


(°) Does not include the Corporations equity in undistributed net income (as revised) of associated companies 
which was as follows: 


1942 

$ 2,913,352 

1943 

4,371,223 

1944 

3,973,578 

1945 

1,506,387 


$12,764,540 
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